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THE WEAVERS’ SONG 


By MarGARET THOMSEN RAYMOND 


Illustrated by Alexander Key 


Now this is a tale of the long ago time when the Little 
People were more friendly with the human folk of Ireland 
than perhaps they are today, though without a doubt the 
wee small weavers work busily still. Any fine dewy morning 
you can see their webs laid out to bleach upon all the green 
hillsides and hedges of Ireland, and you might see the weavers 
themselves had you the wit to know where to look for them. 

In a weaving town of which the name has long since been 
forgotten lived two lads—weaving apprentices they were— 
who went by the name of O’Doon. The younger was just 
plain Tim O’Doon, while the elder lad, who was his mother’s 
favorite, had the long, fine, elegant name of one of the Irish 
kings and made his friends call him by the whole of it— 
Brian de Boru. 

Well, one day, Tim’s thread got knotted every time he 
threw the shuttle and his fingers seemed all thumbs. And 
because it was spring with all the little birds singing like mad, 
he told the master that perhaps he didn’t think he’d be much 
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good at the loom for the rest of the day and the master 
thought so too. 

Tim ran out into the warm sunshine and followed the gay, 
laughing brook out of the village and into the woods. He 
hadn’t gone far when he came upon a little black door in 
the bank of the stream he was following and, being curious 
and having nothing better to do at the moment, he twisted 
the handle and peeped in. What was his amazement to see 
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a whole troop of wee small weavers sitting before their looms 
and singing a song that hadn’t much tune to it, for it went: 





Mon-day, Tues-day, Mon-day, Tues-day, 


bd 





Mon-day, Tues-day, Mlon-day, Tues- day ‘ 


Tim watched the wee small weavers and saw that their 
pattern had little to recommend it beyond it was neat and 
plain. A twill it was, and the only variation in the web was 
a small shift of the thread when they said a loud TUES 
in the second Tuesday. For a long time Tim stood there 
pondering, but at last there was that in him which made him 
speak out. 

“Admired sirs,” he began. 

The busy little weavers jumped down as one man from off 
their benches and crowded around the door, crying all to- 
gether, ““And who might you be, please?” 

“[’m just Tim O’Doon, a weaver’s apprentice.” 

“And what would you be wanting with us?” 

“* *Tis a small enough matter,” said Tim, “but perhaps you'll 
be thinking me presumptuous to criticize those that are master 
weavers like yourselves.” 

“Ah, no, speak out, speak out!” cried all the little men. 

“Well, now, that song of yours—” 

“We think ’tis a fine song, for it helps us weave the cloth 
neat and smooth with its small pattern.” 
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“Aye, you’re right, but I was thinking if you sang another 
song, perhaps the cloth might be just a lee-tle gayer.” 

“That might be,” said one of the oldest of the little men 
with his sharp bright eyes fixed hard on the great face of Tim 
peering in at the doorway, “but besides being the song the 
great-great-grandfather weaver taught us, ’tis the only song 
we know.” 

“Then, if I may, I will teach you a new song and by it you 
can weave the cloth even neater and smoother and vary the 
pattern a bit.” 

“Oh, tell us,” cried all the Little People eagerly, “‘tell us 
how!” 

So it was that Tim taught them the fine new song, which 
went: 





Mon-day , Tues- day . Mon-day , Tues-day 





Mon-day, Tues- day, Wednes- day $ 


The wee small weavers ran back to their looms and cut off 
the old webs and began immediately to weave to the new 
song. It was a gay, lively pattern they wove into their twill 
so that their shuttles flew back and forth with delight. And 
as Tim turned away from the little black door, which he had 
shut carefully behind him, he saw on the bank of the stream 
a great lump of gold as big as his two fists. Joyfully he 
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gathered it into his arms and hurried back to his master as 
fast as the heavy thing would let him. 

“See! See! Master!” he cried. “At last I can buy my free- 
dom. If you are willing I shall become a partner with you 


> 


in the weaving business.” And the master was glad, for Tim 
was a fine weaver, and he gave him a bench before the great 
loom beside the door that very day. 

But Brian de Boru O’Doon, the brother of Tim, eyed him 
with a green and jealous eye, and he ran home ahead of Tim 
that night and told their mother what had happened. 

*“Leave it to me, Brian de Boru,” said she, ‘‘and I will find 
out where he got such a lump of gold that he could buy a place 
in his master’s business.” Whereupon she made a fine porridge 
and filled it full of plums, knowing well that this was Tim’s 
favorite supper, though, poor lad, ’twas little enough times 
she made it for him. And when he sat down by the hearth 
of the cottage, she coddled him with sugar and cream in his 
tea and made such a to-do over him that at last she got the 
whole story. Immediately she ran out to the cowshed where 
Brian de Boru was waiting and told him. 

“If that’s all there is to it,” said he, cockier than a cockerel 
crowing his first crow, “I shall get a much bigger lump of gold 
and buy out the master’s business entirely.” 

Then the mother gave him her blessing and Brian de Boru 
started off immediately, for he was too impatient to wait for 
the morrow. He followed the little brook that flowed and 
mumbled now between its banks, and he tripped over the 
mossy stones and cursed them sore as if they were at fault for 
his blind hurrying. It took him most of the night to find 
the little black door, but an old moon rose at last and shone 
faintly on the handle. Brian de Boru seized the handle and 
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jerked open the door. Though it was night the small weavers 
sat at their looms in the darkness, weaving and singing the 
song Tim had taught them that afternoon: 


Monday, Tuesday, 
Monday, Tuesday, 
Monday, Tuesday, WEDNESday! 

“Hey, there, clatterpates! What is it you’re singing?” 

The little people jumped from their benches as one man 
and crowded about the door. “* ’Tis a fine new song we learned 
this afternoon from a master weaver,” declared their spokes- 
man. 

“Ho, ho! And did he tell you that? He was naught but 
an apprentice then, whereas ’tis I, Brian de Boru O’Doon, who 
am the master weaver,” said the lad, speaking a lie, God for- 
give him! “I know a better weaving song than that.” 

The spokesman stepped forward and Brian de Boru saw 
his sharp, bright eyes glitter in the moonlight so that he drew 
back his great face from the doorway. “And what might 
your song be?” demanded the little twisted man. 
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This,” said Brian de Boru, and his voice hurried the words 
so that they ran all together: 





Mon- day-Tues - day - Wednes-cay-Thurs-day- Fri- day- Sat- ur- day 


““We shall try it,” the little man informed him and cut the 
webs from their looms. But the song was no song at all, and 
their threads grew more and more tangled till at last they 
were naught but a heap of snarls. Then all the little people 
ran to the black door and would have slammed it in Brian 
de Boru’s face had he not thrust his forefinger inside. 

““My lump of gold!” he cried, still greedy. 

“Ye shall have your lump!” screamed all the little men, and 
as Brian de Boru turned from the door he felt a great lump 
grow upon his back, so that he went with his head bowed 
between his shoulders for the rest of his days. 

As for Tim, he was known among all the Little People of 


Ireland by a fine, long, elegant name which in the ancient 
Celtic tongue meant Content-with-Little. 
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A LiTTLE DEER OF THE ADIRONDACKS 


By Don LaNnc 
Illustrated by Kurt Wiese 


Op Jim—Jim Barkley, his name was—happened to be 
wandering about through the forest up there in the Adiron- 
dacks one day with his dog, Rip. Rip was a fine deer hound. 
He would sooner go deer hunting than go snooping around 
the neighbors’ back porches, upsetting their garbage cans 
every time he had a chance. 

So they were just wandering about, enjoying the woods 
together and loafing along, when all at once Jim spied some- 
thing lying at the foot of a big oak tree. At first, it puzzled 
him. From where he was standing, he couldn’t make out 
just what the thing was. So he caught hold of Rip and very, 
very cautiously they crept up on it. And they soon dis- 
covered what it was. It was a deer—a fawn just a few 
days old. 

When it saw Jim and the dog coming, it commenced to 
struggle, frantically trying to get away. But it couldn’t 
get up. Its right front leg dangled useless. Broken! After 
a second or two, it just gave up the struggle and lay there, 
looking up at the pair of them. 

Those great big brown misty eyes, so frightened, looking 
up at him, pleading with him so, touched Jim clear to the 
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heart. He commenced figuring to himself what to do about 
it. He knew if he left it there and went on about his busi- 
ness, it would die for sure. He couldn’t leave it. That was 
out of the question. So, Jim just gathered the little thing 
up in his arms, as gently as he could, stuck it under his coat 
and carried it on back home with him. 

Then, when Jim got home, it was a picnic. Between the 
whole family of them, a mother and two children, they 
managed, somehow or other, to get the broken leg wrapped 
up with splints. Then they fixed the little fawn nice and 
comfortable in a basket by the fire in the kitchen and taught 
it to drink milk from a bottle. That was the start of Nibs, 
the little orphan deer of the Adirondacks. 
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It wasn’t long before the little rascal was galloping around 
the house, as good as new, making a general nuisance of him- 
self. He was always up to some mischief, chewing up things, 
worse than a puppy. Asa matter of fact, things got so bad, 
Jim figured something would have to be done about it. 
Either he and the family would have to move out or else the 
deer would. The house wasn’t big enough for all of them. 
So naturally, Jim put Nibs out, turned him loose to go on 
about his business up in the woods. 

But Nibs had something to say about that. Jim’s home 
was his home, the only home he knew, and he wasn’t going 
to leave it—not if he could help it, he wasn’t. The forest 
held no charms for him. He knew nothing about the ways 
of the wild and, what is more, he didn’t want to. All he 
knew was that he loved people. He loved to tear around and 
play with the children and especially he loved that old hound 
dog, Rip. The two of them were always together. No 
matter where the hound would go—visiting around from 
place to place in the village, taking care of his garbage route 
and calling on friends, Nibs was always with him, tagging 
along like a shadow. There was a great friendship! A deer 
and a deer hound! 

And not only that, it even got so that whenever Nibs saw 
anyone coming past the house, he would dash out to meet 
them and escort them up the road a way, nosing into their 
hands, begging for something good. He was a character, that 
little deer was, and everybody up there knew him and loved 
him and usually had a lump of sugar or an apple or some- 
thing ready for him when he came around. 

But, finally, all that business bothered Jim. The deer was so 
friendly with everybody and he was chasing out in the road 
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so much that Jim was afraid something would happen to him. 
He might easily get run over. So Jim went to work and 
fenced in a big yard and made Nibs stay there. 





yen 


Then one day a stranger came to town. It was the game 
warden! He had heard all about the famous Nibs and he 
came to warn Jim that it was against the law to keep a deer in 
captivity. He would have to get rid of it or else be locked up. 
Now that didn’t seem just right to Jim, but he knew a law 
was a law no matter what he thought about it, so he hustled 
Nibs off to the forest and turned him loose. 

The next morning, the very first thing when Jim came 
down and opened the kitchen door, there was Nibs, all curled 
up on the back porch with Rip. 

So Jim tried it again, but it didn’t do any good. The little 
rascal was back home as fast as he was turned loose, almost. 
After that, Jim: decided that he wasn’t going to spend all his 
time fooling around trying to make a deer stay away from his 
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home. So he just gave up trying, didn’t pay any more atten- 
tion to the deer, and went on about his business. 

And so the summer went by. Nibs grew a fine set of 
antlers. His first! And he was as proud and boastful of them 
as a boy is of a new jackknife. 

The chill gray days of November came along. The frost 
hit the thorn apples and they were gone. 

Then came another visit from the game warden. When 
he saw Nibs still around the place, he was mad. But, instead 
of locking Jim up, he packed Nibs into his automobile and 
drove away with him. For miles and miles he drove, until 
finally he came to a dense part of the forest, way up there in 
the mountains. There he turned Nibs loose and left him. 

Now Nibs didn’t mind that! Nota bit of it! He thought 
it was great sport to be out there like that. He was grazing 
away on grass and leaves and things, having the time of his 
life, when he happened to look up and there, standing eyeing 
him, very suspiciously, were a couple of other deer. 

Old Nibs was delighted at the idea of these new friends so 
he started over to join them and get acquainted. But they 
edged away from him—scorned him—wouldn’t have a thing 
to do with him. They knew he was a stranger to the forest. 
And just then, without any ceremony, they turned on poor 
Nibs. They stomped their feet and lowered their heads and 
started in to attack him. He couldn’t understand all that, 
Nibs couldn’t! It frightened him. So he decided to go home 
as fast as his slender legs would carry him. 

Night began to fall. It got pitch dark and Nibs didn’t 
know where he was. But on and on he ran. Every once in a 
while, he’d stop, throw his head up, sniff the cold frosty air, 
trying for that sense of direction that would lead him home. 
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But it didn’t come to him. Not this time. He was really 
lost—lost in the forest. 

Pretty soon, the big round harvest moon showed itself, and 
immediately the whole forest became alive with the strangest 
shapes and noises. All around him, in every direction, he 
heard the ghostly chatter and call of the big owls as they 
cracked their bills and hooted back and forth at each other 
from the tallest trees. And the faster Nibs ran, the closer they 
sounded to him. 

Just then, he ran plumb up on something. He never did 
know what that was. It growled and snarled at him as he 
raced by. On every side, he heard the high-pitched squeaky 
barking of the red foxes, as they joked and played games to- 
gether in the moonlight. The whole forest seemed to be 
alive with wailing, crying things, cutting off his every chance 
of escape. Everything was after him, he figured. Everything 
knew he was a stranger to the forest and was trying to stop 
him. But on he ran, that poor frightened deer, frantically 
trying to get home. 

On and on, through the night he ran. Then pretty soon, 
the first thing he knew, here it was the crack of day. The 
sun was coming up and all around the trees were alive with 
the happy chattering of birds and squirrels. 

Just then, Nibs perked up. His nose was fanned by a 
familiar scent. He recognized it instantly. It was the 
friendly scent of human beings. 

A little further on, he heard voices. He stopped, pricked 
his ears forward, listened! Then peering through the under- 
brush he saw three men standing some distance in front of 
him. Each wore a brilliant red cap and carried a bright shiny 
stick. They were hunters out for the first day’s sport. 
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With a bound of joy at the sight of human beings, Nibs 
leaped from the bushes and dashed toward them. Bang! 
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Bang! A stinging, burning jolt stopped Nibs short, hurled 
him up in the air, then crashed him to the ground. 

Dazed and puzzled, he lay there, and a terrible pain came 
over him. Then he saw these new enemies sneaking up on 
him. He tried his best to get to his feet. He struggled and 
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struggled. He made it and started off through the forest 
again. There was a shout! But Nibs ran on. 

Then gradually he got weaker and weaker. He wanted to 
stop and rest. He wanted water. He was so thirsty and so 
tired. But on every side, he could hear that one call. Home! 
Home! It never letup. It kept on urging, coaxing, pleading. 

Then, all of a sudden, he stumbled out into a clearing. A 
village. It was his own village, quiet and peaceful. And 
there was Rip, waiting for him. All night long, Rip had 
hunted for him. Rip had tried his best to pick up the trail 
but couldn’t. So he had waited right there at the edge of 
the village. With barks of joy, he dashed up to Nibs, fussed 
over him and sniffed at him. Then sadly Rip fell in behind 
as if he understood what had happened. 

Down the road Nibs dragged, through the town, past his 
old familiar haunts, on down to the yard, the yard he knew, 
the place he loved. Then slowly he staggered, getting 
weaker, around the corner of the house to the back door and 
sank exhausted on the porch. He was home. 

The dying deer lay there, contented at last, while over him 
stood Rip, his faithful old dog friend, his head thrown back, 
mournfully howling. A hound’s farewell! 
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THE HIDDEN VALLEY 


By Laura BENET 


THE sTorY so FAR: Lost in the hidden valley of the Yosemite, 
Seth Beatty is saved from starvation by an Indian boy of his 
own age. As the boys learn to talk by the use of signs and 
symbols, Seth discovers that Ahbwahnee has been left alone in 
the valley by his tribe to search for a rock marked with a 
drawing of the grizzly bear, emblem of the Yosemite. To win 
high honor from his people, he must find it before winter 
comes. While Ahwahnee is laid up with an injured foot, Seth 
discovers the Bear Rock by chance. He also meets and kills 
a grizzly and narrowly escapes from the hands of an Indian, 
whom Ahwahnee identifies as Kalunug, older member of his 
own tribe and a personal enemy. 


Part THREE 


Auwanner’s foot was slow in healing and there was time 
to talk. For the first time Seth spoke of going back to his 
own people. Three months ago the Indian boy could not 
have understood him, but his stock of words and phrases had 
increased day by day. He let Seth know that he would do his 
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best to guide him to that part of the mountains where a wide 
pass lay, and set him upon the road toward home. But 
Ahwahnee would not be able to do this until he had made his 
pilgrimage to the Bear Rock and notified his tribe. 

Each morning they examined the sore foot to see if it were 
sufficiently healed for Ahwahnee to undertake the long climb. 
Each day they were disappointed. Meanwhile, winds grew 
chill, days short, and though it was early October, the leaves 
of the oaks had already taken on color and frosts were heavy. 
Some morning a brisk flurry of snow would come down the 
mountains, and that, Ahwahnee explained gloomily, would 
spell his defeat. The snow! Snow meant that the twelve 
moons of his endeavor to find the Bear were over, and with- 
out success. Yet he must return to his tribe and village. “And 
I must go back, too,” thought Seth. ‘“He’ll forget me fast 
enough. I’m not a real Injun.” 

One morning after an intimate talk the night before, dur- 
ing which he had again described every detail of the famous 
Rock, Seth woke with a sense of trouble brewing. He rubbed 
his eyes and, half sitting up, called out as he always did to 
Ahwahnee. No answer! Then he saw that the other pile of 
deerskins in the opposite corner was empty and that the 
Indian’s bow and arrows were missing from their usual place. 
Ahwahnee was gone! A light fall of snow lying on the 
ground had been the signal. Ahwahnee had gone alone to 
find the Rock! 

“And his sore foot wasn’t nearly well,” thought Seth. 
Well, Ahwahnee couldn’t get back until tomorrow night at 
the earliest. There was need of more food, and he’d give the 
cave a first-rate cleaning up. He filled the water-tight bas- 
kets with fresh water, scrubbed the floor of the cave with 
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handfuls of fresh snow and brushed away dirt and insects. 
Then he decided to go fishing. 

As he passed through the cavern’s entrance he was touched 
to see that Ahwahnee had kept his promise to conceal it. 
Indeed, it was a decided effort to crawl through the barrier 
he had raised without breaking down boughs and branches. 
He felt like a child who deliberately disobeys an elder. Had 
not Ahwahnee said “Hide yourself—keep safe?” But surely 
the Indians who had chased him two weeks before were no 
longer in the valley. 

The valley—his paradise and Ahwahnee’s—had never 
looked more peacefully lovely than it did this morning in 
a coat of new-fallen snow. He set out for a favorite pool 
they had discovered half a mile away. His fishing went 
splendidly and it was long past noon when he started back 
to the cave, whistling gaily. They’d have a grand feast when 
Ahwahnee got back, in celebration. Seth was almost at the 
entrance when he noticed that the cleverly woven barrier 
in front of it had been disturbed. A bear, most likely! 
Maybe he’d have another chance to shoot one. Ora... 
and then he leaped high in the air, ran back. . . . Too late! 
Crackling twigs had given warning, and the two Indians who 
had been lying in wait sprang from their cover and quickly 
overpowered him. 

Dragging him into the cave, they pinioned his arms behind 
his back, tied up his ankles and feet, and pushed him roughly 
into the far corner. Snatching at the string of fresh fish and 
smacking their lips, they soon had a fire blazing and a de- 
licious dinner on the way. Acorn meal was pounded up with 
Ahwahnee’s pestle and when the food was smoking hot, they 
devoured it without offering Seth so much as a mouthful. 
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Though he could not understand what they said, Seth 
thought they must belong to the same tribe as Ahwahnee. 
Now and again a word or an exclamation that fell from their 
lips sounded familiar. He guessed that the taller of the two 
was probably the same one who had shot the arrow after him 
on the trail. Yes, it must be he whom Ahwahnee had named 
as his rival—Kalunug. If that were so, he would show no 
mercy. Kalunug already gazed about the place with an air 
of complete ownership. Drawing out a pipe, he filled the 
cave with the strong fumes of some weed. 

As for the other Indian, he seemed merely the shadow of 
the first and watched him as a dog watches his master. Each 
time that one or the other of them passed his corner on an 
errand, he kicked Seth or flung a half-burned coal from the 
fire in his direction. In a little while Seth had several painful 
burns. 

Poor Seth gave up all hope of escape. Certainly Ahwahnee 
with his lame foot could never arrive in time to save him! 
Meantime his enemies were hatching some plan in their minds. 
Many times he caught the word “Yosemite,” and once the 
elder Indian went through all the motions of a fight with a 
bear, pointing to Seth and gesticulating. A handsome fellow, 
this Kalunug, or “Panther” as Seth inwardly named him, with 
sullen fiery eyes, a heavier and less sinewy body than Ahwah- 
nee, and an arrogant haughty bearing. Toward late after- 
noon when his pipe was exhausted, he stretched himself on 
Ahwahnee’s pile of deerskins and went to sleep. His com- 
panion busied himself with sharpening a knife on the stones. 

Dark fell, early autumn dark, sinister and cold. For 
minutes at a time Seth forgot his own misery in wondering 
whether his friend had been able to make the trail safely in the 
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treacherous forest. The tightly bound thongs of deerskin 
chafed and stiffened his legs. His feet were numb and with- 
out feeling. He hardly dared move an inch and could not 
mark the time that was passing so relentlessly. Finally the 
Panther woke and, standing upright, pointed to the white 
boy. The other Indian untethered Seth’s feet and motioned 
to him to get up. As he staggered, they hustled him outside 
the cave and bound him to a tall pine tree that stood like a 
sentinel at the cave’s mouth. What would happen next? 

The Indians were evidently waiting for something. Though 
their eyes gleamed and glowered savagely at him and an 
occasional low cry broke from their lips, they took no action 
against Seth. The sky overhead became brilliant with stars, 
and poor Seth, tortured with suspense, could feel the sweat 
breaking out all over his body. Heavy nightdew fell on his 
upturned face. An owl hooted drearily; another answered 
it. Finally, the moon rose. 

As if this were the signal for which they had waited, the 
Indians heaped dry and dead twigs and branches around the 
foot of the pine, having first scraped away the snow. Then, 
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rubbing two stones together, they prepared to kindle the pile. 
Observing with great satisfaction Seth’s terrified looks, the 
assistant Indian drew back, gave several jeers and a long, 
triumphant yell as he handed the Panther the newly sharpened 
knife. Kalunug raised it high, as if to take aim, when a swift 
unexpected arrow came flying through the bush, piercing his 
uplifted arm. The knife dropped harmlessly to the ground 
some paces away. ‘Then, as the second Indian sprang to 
reclaim it, there came tearing through the undergrowth a slim 
figure like a mad animal, so wild indeed that it seemed all 
teeth and claws! It was Ahwahnee. Leaping upon the 
astonished Indian, he felled him to the earth with one blow. 
Still as a log he lay. Then he turned to meet Kalunug. 

Seth, bound, helpless, struggling, could do nothing but 
watch dazedly while these two fought out their strength. 
The dropped knife lay on the dark grass where none but him- 
self could see. In spite of his crippled arm, the Panther 
showed definite signs of winning the battle. 

Suddenly, in a last desperate effort, Ahwahnee gave the 
Panther a decisive blow under the chin and made him his 
prisoner. Some few muttered words passed between them 
and Kalunug helped to carry the other Indian, still uncon- 
scious, into the cave. Seth, watching breathlessly, heard 
Ahwahnee give some commands haughtily as befitted a chief’s 
son. Then, flying over to his friend, Ahwahnee released him, 
but showed by signs that they must still be cautious. The two 
prisoners in the cave were tied up securely but he and Seth 
would have to mount guard all night. 

Quickly forgetting his narrow escape, Seth asked eagerly, 
“The Bear Rock! Did you find it?” Ahwahnee nodded. 
With many telling gestures he showed that he had found it, 
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performed his ceremony of sacrifice there and left a signal fire 
burning. He had been about to make a journey of a day and 
a night to tell his tribe and his father, when (he laid one hand 
on his breast) “something heavy warned,” some threat of 
danger to Seth reached him. At breakneck speed he rushed 
down the mountain, his lame foot doing him good service. 

Seth was eager to thank him. But Ahwahnee had not 
finished his tale. With a stick he drew a great circle, explain- 
ing that he had left the signal on top of the Bear Rock. 
Members of his tribe would see and recognize what they had 
been watching for. “But I shall tell them,” he went on in 
his own language, “‘of a comrade who first discovered it.” 

Embarrassed, Seth blurted out: “But those others, what 
did they come after me for?” 

Ahwahnee replied that they must have seen im start up 
the mountain alone. Kalunug had been watching them ever 
since the day the white boy escaped him. He was jealous of 
Ahwahnee and eager to have the next chance at discovering 
the rock. 

“How near you came to the Happy Hunting Grounds!” 
Ahwahnee exclaimed, and went on to describe, in his own 
tongue and by signs, the islands of trees with vines hanging 
from them, cool waters and fadeless grass where deer and 
antelope would come and willingly offer themselves for food. 
So, propped under the pine tree, the two comrades watched 
for the morning light. 


+ + % 


A few days later, the two boys were going steadily up a 
trail totally unfamiliar to Seth. They rode in silence for 
some hours. There had been a great tribal festival at which 
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Ahwahnee had been initiated as a brave, and Seth had been 
warmly welcomed and entertained as Ahwahnee’s good 
friend. Reigning in their ponies at a spot on the mountain 
side where the cliff fell away, they had a bird’s-eye view of 
their valley. Their eyes roved quickly over the dashing falls, 


the grassy meadows, shaggy trees and clear waters reflecting 
the sky. 


Seth laid a hand on his friend’s arm. 
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“I’ve got to leave you for a while,” he said huskily, “but 
I’m coming back—coming every summer to stay with you— 
as long as you’re here and I’m here.” 

Ahwahnee smiled and seemed satisfied, signifying that he 
would wait through the long winter for his return. 

“You keep Pogo,” went on Seth. “As long as he lives, I 
shall keep this new pony named for you. But I wish you’d 
take back some of these—” He pointed to the gifts he 
had received from the tribe—among them an Indian pipe 
and a magnificent bow with feathered arrows in a quiver. 
But Ahwahnee would take nothing more. He already had 
accepted Seth’s belt and his much admired sheath knife. 

They agreed upon the sign Seth should make upon a certain 
tree beside the Yosemite waterfall when he returned to the 
valley in the summer. When Seth finally went on alone, 
Ahwahnee stationed himself by a great tree, and the plodding 
feet of the new Indian pony began to take the ascending trail. 
Waving as he rode out of sight, Seth turned his head away 
that he might not see the quiet watcher. It was bad luck to 
look back. But his voice was courageous and clear as he 
called good-by in Indian words that Ahwahnee had taught 
him. 


Faint and far away came the answer, “You are my friend.” 
y y 


THE END 
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GOODY O’GRUMPITY 


By Caro RyRIE BRINK 


Decorations by Lois Lenski 


When Goody O’Grumpity baked a cake 
The tall reeds danced by the mournful lake, (Z 
The pigs came nuzzling out of their pens, (— 
The dogs ran sniffing and so did the hens, 
And the children flocked by dozens 


and tens. 
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They. came from the north, the east and the south 
With wishful eyes and watering mouth, 

And stood in a crowd about Goody’s door, 

Their muddy feet on her sanded floor. 

And what do you s’pose they came to do! 

Why, to lick the dish when Goody was through! 
And throughout the land went such a smell 

Of citron and spice—no words can tell 

How cinnamon bark and lemon rind, 

And round, brown nutmegs grated fine 

A wonderful haunting perfume wove, 

Together with allspice, ginger and clove, 

When Goody but opened the door of her stove. 
The children moved close in a narrowing ring, 
They were hungry—as hungry as bears in the spring; 
They said not a word, just breathed in the spice, 
And at last when the cake was all golden and nice, 
Goody took a great knife and cut each a slice. 
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STRINGS AND THINGS 


By REMo BuFANO 
Illustrated by The Author 


Irs difficult for me to imagine anything more thrilling than 
producing a marionette show. With marionettes you are not 
limited by the physical laws of nature. For instance, a human 
actor can’t suddenly leap out of sight of the audience and 
then drop back on the stage, limb by limb. A marionette can 
do that very easily without suffering any discomfort, except 
perhaps tangling a string or two. Miracles are easy to per- 
form on the puppet stage and so we naturally look to folk 
tales or tales of magic and fantasy when we want to produce 
a puppet play. 

I well remember when I first experimented with puppets. 
I was seven years old and I had been to see my first show in 
the Sicilian marionette theatre. It was a marvelous affair 
with knights in armor. That, I believe, was the first real 
show of any kind that I had ever seen. I went home and soon 
was deeply engrossed in discovering the magic secrets of the 
marionette showman. As I look back on it now, it seems 
nothing short of a miracle, how a complete puppet show grew 
under my impatient hands, with an expense of not more than 
one precious quarter. 

I am sure there are many young people who are looking 
for the same thrill that [had. Materials need cost you nothing 
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or very little. Things that you need can be discovered in scrap 
bags, the family tool chest and the grocer’s packing boxes. 
Most important of all, you must find a corner of your own 
for your workshop. 
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Choosing your story is important, too. Remembering that 
folk tales make good puppet material, suppose we select a 
story from Uncle Remus. I suggest Uncle Remus because 
there is plenty of dialogue in his stories and dialogue is the 
life of a play. Besides, these stories have imagination, humor, 
and sufficient action to make entertaining marionette shows. 
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Almost any one of the Uncle Remus tales would make a good 
play, but as long as we can only pick one story at a time sup- 
pose we take the one called “How Wiley Wolf Rode in the 
Bag.” This is the story, you will remember, that tells how 
Brer Rabbit outsmarts Brer Wolf in Brer Wolf’s own house. 

Our first real task is to write the play, although some of you 
may prefer to make the puppets first. After reading the 
story carefully we decide to divide it into a prologue, four 
scenes and an epilogue, which makes six scenes in all. Let us 
begin with the prologue and see what we can do about map- 
ping out the play, scene by scene. 

You will find that there are six important characters: Uncle 
Remus, the little boy, Brer Rabbit, Riley Rabbit, Brer Wolf, 
and Wiley Wolf. Uncle Remus is not necessary to the plot, 
but I advise using him because he is such a genial old character. 
He can appear with the little boy as a prologue to set the 
atmosphere for the rest of the show. Then he naturally comes 
in again at the end to send everybody away with no grudges. 
Uncle Remus and the little boy will be to the play as sauce is 
to the roast. 

Now we are ready to plan the individual scenes. 


PROLOGUE 


Uncle Remus is heard singing some old negro folk song 
before the curtain rises. Uncle Remus and the little boy are 
seated on a log. A rabbit suddenly jumps out of the bushes 
and runs past them. 

“T declar’ ter gracious,” says Uncle Remus, “ef dat little 
rab had been five times ez big ez he is, an’ twice ez young, I’d 
a thunk we’d done got back ter de days when my great grand- 
daddy’s great-granddaddy lived.” The little boy looks up 
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eagerly, hoping Uncle Remus will tell him one of the old- 
time stories, just as he told them to his father and his grand- 
father. Uncle Remus doesn’t need much coaxing. That 
little rabbit reminds him of one story in particular. It was 
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a time when Brer Wolf lived on one side of the road and Brer 
Rabbit lived on the other side of the road and their children 
played together just as neighborly as could be. 

Now let us consult the story again. Pick out the best of 
the Uncle Remus dialogue, and, if necessary, invent dialogue 
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that isn’t in the text if it can make the play more entertaining. 
Whatever dialogue we invent must be of the same character 
as that already in the text. As Uncle Remus begins to tell the 
actual story, let him and the little boy leave the scene so that 
the animals can start the play itself. 

It might be better for the animals not to talk in the southern 
dialect. It will give Uncle Remus more distinction. 
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SCENE ONE 

BrER WoLrF. So you had a nice time with little Riley Rabbit? 

Wmey Wotr. Yes, daddy, I like him. 

BrER WoLrF. Fine, that’s as it should be, just fine. I like him 
pretty well myself. In fact, the whole family is delicious. 

Witey Worr. He’s fun to play with. He runs fast. 

Brer WoLF. But you always catch him, don’t you? 

Witty Wor. Always except sometimes. 

Brer WoLF. Hum! Listen, sonny. You must play a game 
called riding in the bag with him. Didn’t I ever show it to 
you? 

Witty Wotr. No, daddy, I never heard of it. 

Brer Wor. Oh, it’s a fine game, one of the best. It’s easy 
as falling off a log. 

Wimey Wotr. Tell me about it, daddy. 

Brer Wo.LF. Riding in the bag! You'll like it, sonny. It’s 
funnier than two crutches chasing each other. Yes, it is. 
It’s more than likely that little Riley Rab will come to play 
with you when there’s nobody else around. When he does, 
maybe tomorrow or the next day, I want you to play the 
game of riding in the bag with him. 


The dialogue continues until enough of the game has been 
explained to make the audience look forward to the next 
scene. Brer Wolf says, “First you get in the bag and let him 
haul you around the yard, and then he’ll get in the bag for 
you to haul him around. What you want to do is to get him 
used to riding in the bag!” 


SCENE Two 


In this scene the main story of the play begins. Riley Rab- 
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bit comes to visit Wiley Wolf. They decide to play the game 
of “Riding in the Bag.” First one gets into the bag and then 
the other. This presents a little difficulty. It is one of the 
tricks of marionette showmanship that must be figured out 
as simply as possible. As one of the little animals is ready to 
step into the bag, let him go offstage into the wings on some 
pretense or other and there one of the puppeteers can slip him 
into a bag that is all ready and tie it over his head. Then the 
marionette animal in the bag is brought back on the stage and 
made to bounce around by means of the strings. To take him 
out, the bag bounces off the stage where it is untied and pulled 
away. 

Wiley and Riley romp and stumble all over the place, the 
one who is in the bag being led around by the one who isn’t. 
It turns out that Riley is not a dumb little rabbit and before 
the game is over Wiley Wolf has been knocked and bumped 
about considerably, while Riley hasn’t a bruise or a scratch. 
Just before Riley goes home, Brer Wolf appears and invites 
Riley over the next day to continue the game. When Riley 
is gone, Brer Wolf laughs a mean laugh and tells Wiley there’s 
another part of the game which is called, “tying the bag.” 
Next day they must play till both of them get very tired, and 
then Wiley is to tie Riley in the bag so tightly that he can’t 
get out. 


SCENE THREE 


This scene takes place in Brer Rabbit’s hut. Little Riley 
returns from his playing and tells Daddy Rabbit all about the 
new game. Brer Rabbit is worried. He sits there, chewing 
tobacco, and asks Riley many questions. Riley tells him how 
he dragged Wiley around till he was black and blue and that 
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he has promised to go back the next day and continue the 
game. Brer Rabbit suspects that the game isn’t as innocent 
as it appears. He’s known Brer Wolf too long for that. 
After Riley is given his supper and put to bed, Brer Rabbit 
paces up and down the floor racking his brain for a plan to 
foil Brer Wolf’s wicked scheme. The curtain falls as Brer 
Rabbit decides that the only thing he can do is to keep his 
eyes wide open. 


SCENE Four 


This is the final scene of the story proper. We must be care- 
ful not to make it repetitious of scene one. First Wiley, then 
Riley, gets tied in the bag. They romp and knock each other 
around and have a grand time. Brer Wolf and Brer Rabbit 
both come snooping around to see how the game is getting on. 
Brer Rabbit, who is constantly on the lookout to see that no 
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trap is laid for Riley, sees an oportunity to end the game 
with no danger to his son. He appears over the fence just 
when it is Wiley’s turn to be tied in the bag. “Wet the 
string in your mouth,” he says to Riley, “and pull it just as 
tight as you can. Then come along home. Your mammy 
wants you.” So Wiley is left tied up in the bag when old 
Brer Wolf.comes in to gloat over the trick he had played on 
Brer Rabbit. Of course he thinks it is Riley in the bag. He 
has brought in some carrots and onions from the fields and 
starts talking about what a fine rabbit stew he will have. 


EPILOGUE 


The epilogue should be done in the same manner as the pro- 
logue. Uncle Remus and the little boy are sitting on a log. 
Uncle Remus is not saying anything and he seems to be falling 
asleep. 

“But Uncle Remus,” says the little boy, “what became of 
Wiley Wolf?” The old negro nods his head once or twice and 
pretends to wake up with a start. 

“Didn’t I tell you dat?” he says. “Now, den, when Wiley 
Wolf got in de bag, he was mighty tired an’ he drapt off ter 
sleep, an’ dar he wuz when his daddy came home—soun’ 
asleep. Ol’ Brer Wolf ain’t got but one idee, an’ dat wuz 
dat Riley Rab wuz in de bag. An’ fo’ you could bat yo’ eye, 
he had it soused in de pot.” 

““Was there boiling water in the pot?” asks the boy. 

“Dat’s de way de tale runs,” says Uncle Remus. ‘Ez dey 
tole it to me, so I tole it to you.” 


When our script is ready the real task of making the marion- 
ettes must begin. You will find by the time your show is 
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completed that you have been a sculptor, a painter, a wood 
carver, a carpenter, a designer and a seamstress. Besides, 





you may have developed remarkable talent as a technician and 
a director. 

The working drawings that accompany this article should 
help you to plan the marionettes. Examine them carefully 
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and you will see that if you want your figures to work well, 
they must have very flexible parts that are joined to each 
other either by wire or by cloth. Knee joints, for instance, 
work very much like hinges. The elbow joint is made by 
tying a stuffed tube of cloth so that it looks a little like the 





two parts of a sausage. The thigh joints are like straps made 
of cloth. The shoulder joint works on much the same prin- 
ciple as the elbow, and so does the wrist. The ankle joint 
can be the same as the knee, or if that is too much trouble, 
make it either stiff or like the wrist. You will notice that 
the neck joint is merely two chain links made of wire or screw 
eyes, imbedded one in the lower part of the neck and one in 
the body. The simplest way to make the head, as well as the 
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body, hands, legs and feet is to carve them of soft wood. 

For the more ambitious showmen who are interested in 
modeling with clay and making plaster casts, I refer them to 
a book of mine called Be a Puppet Showman. In this volume, 
with its many diagrams and illustrations, you can find several 
ways of making marionettes and puppets with more complete 
descriptions of all the details involved. 

If you wish to do a show with fist puppets that fit over 
the hand like a glove, you will find it quite as much fun as 
making marionettes with strings. My book will tell you all 
about that kind as well. 

Another possibility that might appeal to some of you is 
the use of toy animals and dolls which can be taken apart and 
rejointed so that they will articulate more freely. I do not 
think this would be as much fun and I always hesitate to 
make the suggestion. However, for some of you that might 
be the only way of having a marionette show of your own. 

The only thing that remains to be done is to make the 
marionettes work. In most cases anyone who makes mar- 
ionettes usually develops a method of his own to give them 
expression and movement. The making of a marionette does 
a great deal towards teaching you how to manipulate it. 
Most controls are made in two parts: the main control to 
which the marionette is hung and the other to which the 
knees are attached. Hold one in one hand and one in the 
other. A little practice will soon demonstrate that you can 
make the marionette do more things than you thought 
possible. 

And now, my young friends, I think you are ready to 
begin. Pick out a corner that you can call your workshop. 
Many things will happen there. A great quantity of materials 
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will pile up all around you, and before you know it, out of 
all this seeming chaos and confusion, a show will emerge that 
will make your comrades shake with laughter or melt into 
tears. And so good luck! 


THE TAME SWAN TALKS 
TO THE WILD SWAN 


“Wild Swan, Wild Swan, 
Yonder in the sky, 
Wild Swan, Wild Swan, 
Floating swiftly by; 


“You and IJ are kinsfolk, 
You and I are brothers; 
Alike are our wings, 
Alike are our feathers. 


“Alike are our long necks 
Growing white and tall, 
Alike are our webbed feet 
Yellow-gray and small. 


“Both of us are brothers. 
Both: of us the same; 
But you have a wild heart, 
And my heart is tame.” 


—KaTHRYN WorRTH 
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Drawing by WANDA GAG for TALES FROM GRIMM 


ONCE UPON A TIME... 


Nor long ago a Story ParabeE author went to visit a school 
in New York City. She has recently written a book about 
Russia and her audience was especially interested in a model 
railroad entirely run by Russian children. But when they 
heard she had also written a fairy story, they all shouted: 
““We like fairy tales best. Please tell it to us.” And she did. 

There seems to be something about stories beginning 
“Once upon a time” that makes them more popular than 
any other tales of sea or land. Perhaps it is because they 
are the truest adventure stories of all, putting into words 
the wonders we all dream about; travels into far countries, 
marvelous feats of danger and daring, all created with a kind 
of reasonable magic. 

Reasonable magic! That is what a good story should have. 
That is why we read and re-read stories like the Arabian 
Nights, the legends of Odin and Thor, the tales of King 
Arthur and his Knights, and such modern favorites as Peter 
Pan and The Cat Who Went to Heaven. 

Fit to stand by these on your shelf of wonder tales and 
legends is TALES FROM A FINNISH Tupa (Whitman, $2.50). 
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Finland is a small country touching the Arctic Ocean. Dur- 
ing their long nights, the Finnish people have always told 
stories. During the years these stories have grown better 
and better until they are among the best stories I have ever 
read. It took three authors to make this book: Aili Koleh- 
mainen who knows the Finnish language, Dr. James Cloyd 
Bowman who collects folk tales, and Margery Bianco who 
isa story-teller. The droll pictures are by Laura Bannon. 

The weather is as hot in Spain as it is cold in Finland, but 
the people love stories just as much. They tell them as they 
jog to market on a donkey, as they rest by the side of the 
road. Ruth Sawyer, author of PicrurE TALEs FROM SPAIN 
(Stokes, $1.50) which is much more than a picture book, 
says a Spaniard is one of the gayest and most dramatic of 
story-tellers, whether he is a miller, laborer, muleteer, goat- 
herd, sailor, or gypsy. It is easy to believe this as we read 
her book and the other new book of Spanish tales, THREE 
GOLDEN ORANGES, by Ralph Steele Boggs and Mary Gould 
Davis (Longmans, $2). Emma Brock, the artist, and the 
two authors of THREE GOLDEN ORANGES traveled and 
studied in Spain, absorbing the warmth of sunny hillsides 
and the laughter of the peasants, before they set down on 
the printed page the marvelous tale of Tio Paco and his 
donkey, of Don Demonio’s mother-in-law, and all the rest. 

There is one more book which I should like you to have. 
That is Wanda Gag’s TALES FROM GRIMM (Coward, $1.50). 
No one but Wanda Gag could have told these familiar tales 
so well or brought so much to them with her pictures. A 
young reviewer says: “The pictures make you see the story 
and you want to laugh. I should like to have this in my 
Christmas stocking.” 
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KING SNOW 


Whenever it snows 

It seems as if the snow 
Were King 

And the whole world 
Were on its knees— 

It is so quiet. 


—Doris Barry, age 11 


AN ADVENTURE IN THE ADIRONDACKS 


One afternoon at our house I had found a little basket and 
I was crazy about it. I decided to ask Mummy what we 
were going to have for supper and she told me. So we put 
our food in the basket and I went to the Reserve and walked 
up the road alone to the trough and had my supper. And 
just as I was finishing my supper, I heard a noise and looking 
up I saw a doe in the bushes. I whistled and she looked up at 
me and went on eating. I whistled again and the doe moved 
closer. Then I held my drinking cup out and the doe moved 
closer still. Then I filled the cup and held it out again and 
the doe came almost to me. But she stopped when she got 
about as far away as the width of the road which was none 
too wide. Then suddenly as if she had not seen me, she ran 
away through the woods. Then I went home and told my 
Mummy about it. 


—SALLY 
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BLACK ANTS 


—JENIFER GREGG COWARD, age 8 


SEEN AND HEARD 


I saw an old negress the other day 

With arms as brown as muddy clay, 
Scrubbing torn clothes in an old tin tub— 
Rud-a-dee, rud-a-dee, rud-a-dee-dub! 


Ivory suds splashed over the edge 

Landing like snow on the garden hedge; 

Like a curtain behind her, between the palm trees, 
Shirts and pajamas swayed in the breeze. 


Later a pickaninny appeared, calling 
“Good-bye, Mammy dear, Ah’s gwine to school!” 


“Good-bye, mah chile, obey de rule. 

Has yo’ got yo’ spellin’ in yo’ haid? 

Don’t ac’ like a chicken more’n half daid! 
Keep on bein’ yo’ mammy’s joy. 

White folks’ll say, ‘Dar a mighty fine boy!’ ” 





There are very many black ants. The hill has to be large 
for them all. The queen does nothing but lay eggs. After 
her wedding she enters an old ant hill or makes a new one. 
She then starts laying eggs. She lays one about every two 
minutes. The queen lives in one of the chambers in the ant 
hill, To reach her you must walk through a long tunnel. 
The queen is the largest ant. Before her wedding she has 


wings but when she returns she bites them off. 


—Perccy RIcH, age 13 
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THE PIGEON 















A pigeon waddled in my way 
He looked at me as if to say 
It is such fun out in the sun 


On such a bright fall day. 


—MarcoT MENDES, age 8 


Aerob 


The Little Pair 


—BRENDA WISE, age 12 


OUR OWN is written by the boys and girls who read STORY PARADE. 
We invite you to send original drawings, verse, stories or essays from one 
hundred to three hundred words in length, short descriptions, interesting 
plays, stories of travels, puzzles, riddles, remarkable facts about nature 
and science. The best contributions will be printed each month, signed 
with the name of the contributor. Beginning with this issue, we shall 
print the ages of the authors who write for OUR OWN. 
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FLYING for 1937 


It’s FUN to learn about aviation from this book!! 

This is the only book that tells you the real story of the exciting adven- 
tures in the air during 1936, the United States Army Air Corps, the 
air forces of the United States Navy, the flying Coast Guard, the air 
lines of the United States and their pilots, training for aviation—how 
Y OU may become a pilot—and the newest airplanes and engines in 
the United States. 

This little book is chock full of the real romance and adventure of 
aviation. There are photographs and three-view drawings of airplanes 
on nearly every one of its 256 pages. 


FLYING FOR 1937 
THE BooK WRITTEN FOR TOMORROW'S PILOoTs! 





AERONAUTICAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF AMERICA, INC. 
Only 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. S.P. 2-37 
a eee copies of FLYING 
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ent Just the kind of fairy tale we have all 





ig ¢& w é been waiting for 
OLD JOHN 
By MAIRIN CREGAN 
‘ Sy Illustrated by HELEN SEWELL 
i -) 4, Old John, a kindly shoemaker lives quietly 


=p on the edge of the wood with his family, 

Kruger, a blue terrier, Nanny, a white goat 

an ~ Aa a little red hen. Then Bainin, a white cat comes to 
live with them and adventures begin! A charming, beautiful Irish 
fairy tale. $2.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 FIFTH AVE., NEw YORK 








THE MAGIC WORLD 
OF MUSIC 


By Olga Samaroff Stowkowski 
The famous pianist, lecturer, author of The 
Layman’s Music Book has written a delight- 
ful book telling of the adventures of Hans the 


Musician on Mars. Not only is it a charm- 
ingly entertaining story, but it makes clear to 
the child certain essentials which will help to 
arouse his interest in a further exploration of 
the magic world of music. [Illustrations by 
the distinguished European artist, Emil 
Preetorius. $2.50 


“Books That Live’ W.W. NORTON & CO. 70 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 














ILLUSTRATED NATURE BULLETINS AND 
NATURE CHARTS 
Published by SCHOOL NATURE LEAGUE 


Room 206, American Museum of Natural History, 
78th Street & Central Park West, New York, N. Y. 


For teachers, scout leaders, librarians, parents and children who 
want up-to- date, authoritative information about native plants and 
animals, the earth and the sky. 

Visit the Model Nature Room of SCHOOL NATURE 
LEAGUE at The American Museum of Natural History, or write 
for lists of publications. 


NATURE BULLETINS 5¢ each NATURE CHARTS 25¢ each 
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